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so clearly attached at a later time (cf. 20 130, 31), and by hands other 
than those of the beloved disciple (21:24), to all appearance other 
than that which wound up the gospel story with chap. 20, should 
have suggested long ago the idea that he (or they; 21 : 24) who gives 
us the work in its present form had not confined himself to the mere 
appending of a postscript, but recast and enlarged with other material 
the data of which he found himself literary executor. The unmistak- 
able evidence of this is found in the intercalation — often most disturb- 
ing and awkward, as Professor Wendt has found it — of the story of 
Peter's denial (13 : 36-38; i8:iof., 15-18, 25-27), a story unquestion- 
ably connected with 21 =15-22 {cf. 13:36-38 with 21 : 19, 22). We 
reiterate, therefore : Professor Wendt's insistence on the indications of 
composite origin in John is abundantly justified. His attempt to 
reconstruct a definite Logia source, and above all to attach this to the 
apostle John through its relationship to the epistles, whose only claim 
to the title " of John " is based on this very relationship, is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. 

Benj. W. Bacon. 
Yale University. 

International Handbooks to the New Testament. Edited 
by Orello Cone, D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

The Synoptic Gospels, together with a Chapter on the Text- 
Criticism of the New Testament. By George Lovell Cary, 
A.M., L.H.D., President of the Meadville Theological School. 
1900. Pp. xxxiv-f- 375. $2.60. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians. By 
James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. 1899. Pp. viii-j- 
391- S2. 
The titles given above describe two of the four volumes which Dr. 
Cone proposes to issue, and which are, apparently, to cover the whole 
New Testament. These volumes are intended to present the results 
rather than the processes of laborious scholarship, and so to present 
the results that those who are not learned in the Greek language or in 
theology may follow the exposition. It is affirmed in the general 
preface that the aim is to do this " in freedom from dogmatic prepos- 
sessions." Perhaps this aim is realized as fully as is possible or desir- 
able. There is, certainly, an entire absence of a polemical spirit, and 
constant evidence of sincere reverence for the Scriptures and of the 
desire to make them more helpful to other men. The authors, however, 
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are men of definite convictions, and no one can read these books 
without observing that their convictions influence their interpretations. 
If this is what is meant by dogmatism, these authors are decidedly 
dogmatic. This very fact, however, adds to the value of their work, 
for who cares to read the interpretations of Scripture by an author who 
has no definite convictions upon dogmatic questions? Still, these 
convictions should be recognized by the readers, and their influence 
upon his interpretations should be carefully weighed. 

This appears especially in Professor Cary's excellent exposition of 
the synoptic gospels. In his preface he says : "As literature the New 
Testament is to be studied precisely like any other product of the 
human mind." "Dogmatism has here no place," etc. This every- 
one will admit ; the only question is concerning its application. Our 
author seems to hold that it requires him to treat certain parts of the 
gospels as he would treat any other ancient wonderbook. The leper 
is pronounced clean, not cured of a disease (p. 77). "The conception 
of the evangelists [concerning the multiplication of loaves] is the, to 
us, unthinkable and therefore incredible one of a creation of some- 
thing out of nothing" (p. 199). Jesus walks on the shore and not on 
the sea (p. 204). " The method of Jesus [in restoring the sick] was the 
method of a rational 'mind-cure' " (p. 369). There is much to be said 
in favor of this explanation of the wonders of the New Testament, 
and this book proves that one may accept it and maintain a sincere 
reverence for Scripture and warm devotion to the Master. But such 
criticism rests on a dogma which the author incidentally states on p. 
221, when he speaks of "elements .... which .... lie without 
the known realm of natural law, [of which] human history can take 
no cognizance." 

Professor Cary's interpretations of Jesus' words are thoughtful and 
suggestive, and his brief restatements of the contents of the paragraphs, 
of the gospels are clear and instructive. 

Principal Drummond's commentaries upon the seven Pauline- 
epistles of which he treats will form a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture of New Testament interpretation, and to the contributions which 
he has already made to the knowledge of the Bible. They are models, 
of simple, plain, learned exegesis. Here again underlying convic- 
tions control, as in the notes on 1 Cor. 15 : 47 ; 2 Cor. 8:9; Gal. 4:4; 
Phil. 2 : 5-1 1. Few men, however, have better right to their convictions, 
and none can express them with less of controversial dogmatism. 

As a historical critic Dr. Drummond is of the more conservative 
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school. He raises no serious doubt concerning the authenticity and 
genuineness of any of these seven epistles. He regards the last two 
chapters of Romans as a part of the original epistle, with the possible 
exception of the doxology, and in all references to the Acts he treats 
that book as a trustworthy historical document. 

Certain views recently defended by Harnack, Ramsay, and others 
he treats with respect ; but he does not, in general, accept them. He 
expresses no positive opinion with regard to the new chronology of 
Harnack and McGiffert, or the South-Galatian theory of Ramsay. He 
does not admit that Second Corinthians consists of fragments of two 
or more letters welded together, though he supposes that Paul wrote at 
least four letters to this church, of which First Corinthians is the 
second and Second Corinthians the fourth. 

Among the most valuable features of the book are its discussions of 
such terms as X"/" 5 (P- l 9^) an ^ »l ayuoi (p. 257), and the careful 
exegesis of a few difficult passages, such as Rom. 3:21-26 and 
Phil. 2:5-11. 

William H. Ryder. 

Andover, Mass. 

A Historical Commentary on St Paul's Epistle to the 
Galatians. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Professor in Aber- 
deen University ; Hon. Fellow of Exeter and Lincoln Col- 
leges, Oxford. London : Hodder & Stoughton ; New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1900. Pp. x + 478. $3. 

This book falls into two almost equal parts, the first entitled " His- 
torical Introduction " (to the epistle to the Galatians), and the second 
" Historical Commentary." Neither of these titles, however, is quite 
self-explanatory or quite correct. The introduction is rather a series of 
chapters on the geography, history, and civilization of the lands which 
were at length included in the Roman province of Galatia than what 
is ordinarily meant by an introduction. The commentary is a series 
of discussions of passages in the epistle which have specially inter- 
ested Professor Ramsay. 

The introduction is a most valuable and learned piece of work, and 
puts all students of the epistle deeply in Professor Ramsay's debt. The 
essence of its argument lies in three propositions : (1) That North 
Galatia, which before it was Galatian had been Phrygian, and before it 
was Phrygian had been primitive Anatolian, passed under Roman 
dominion without being to any considerable extent Hellenized ; so that 



